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AMONG THE BOOKS. 

A Newspaper Mail’s Rambles in the 
Great Grand Lodge Library, 

Rough Notes for the Bern fit of Stud* nts 
who will Want to Consult the 
Treasures. 


H. S. Kneedler in Cedar Rapids Daily Republi¬ 
can , Nov. 23 , 1886 . 

NO. II—ART AND ARCHITECTURE. 

In the first article of this series we re¬ 
viewed the contents of the MasoDic libra¬ 
ry so far as they pertained to mythology 
and religions. Man’s earliest instincts 
were religious, Architecture, which found 
development almost as soon as man emerged 
from barbarism and from the tribal state to 
formed national ties, which stimulated the 
desire fqr comfort or necessitated the 
means for securHy, is naturally the next 
branch to be treated. Art went hand in 
hand with architecture, and so it too is in¬ 
cluded in this article. Necessarily the ref¬ 
erence to the works is more hurried than 
we would desire, but in the space at com¬ 
mand it is as full as could be given. As 
we have previously said the aim is more to 
point out to students What the library con¬ 
tains th n to describe the resources of the 
books in fell. 

The first volume in the line of which 
the student will look through is the mag¬ 
nificent folio by Charles Yriarte in “Flor¬ 
ence.” Its illustrations are superb and all 
through its broad pages are scattered with 
a prodigality which makes the art student 
envious of its possession. Art necessarily 
occupied a large pkce in Florence, for the 
city was at once a museum and a temple. 
In it the arts from the Etruscan 
period to their decadence in the 
17th century throve with a splen¬ 
dor which no other city may boast of. 
In this volume the funeral monuments of 
Santa Maria del Fiore, Santa Croce and 
San Minlato are for the first time repro¬ 
duced in their marvellous beauty. They 
may be less splendid than the San Giovanni 
or Paolo monuments ofVenice but they are 
more human and touching, and Leopardi 
himself acknowledged the power of Dona¬ 
tello and Desidero. Here are illustrated 
in full and very delicately the Ghiberti gates 
which are familiar to all who have studied 
history and which even Michael Angelo 
said were worthy to be the gates of Para¬ 
dise. Then one pores oyer the wonderful 
retablo of San Giovanni—those has re¬ 
liefs upon which five of the greatest 
artists of the day worked together for tan 
years.The volume is ecriched with portraits 
of all the prominent men who figured in 
the history of Florence,—the Medici from 
portraits by Gozzoli in the frescoes of the 
Kieardi Palace.by Pontormo in the museum 
of San Marco. Florence is the mother of 
all those to whom the intellect is more 
than the body. Rome may appeal more to 
the imagination, Venice is more singular 
and picturesque, but Florence is greater 
than all. She gave birth to Dante, the im¬ 
mortal poet; to Michael Angelo, the “man 
of four souls,” and to Galileo, the man 
who in darkness could read the secrets of 
the universe. 

“TheWorld’sWorshlp in Stone,” is M. M. 
Ripley’s work on church architecture, with 
one hundred and fifty illustrations of tem¬ 
ples,cathedrals and mosques. In this same 
connection we find, too, Lubke’s “Ecclesi¬ 


astical Art in Germany in the Middle 
Ages.” It is generously illustrate i and is 
very complete. The translators have suc¬ 
ceeded in closely adhering to the author’s 
style while avoiding national idioms. The 
book abounds in minute notices of church 
buildings and their several localities as well 
as their structural details, ornaments, fur¬ 
niture, etc., but in this very particular 
counts much of the real value. The exquis¬ 
ite folios of George Gilbert Scott’s “English 
Church Architecture Prior to the 

Separation of England from the 

Roman Obedience,” 13 a fit com¬ 

panion for the preceding volumes. 
The author modestly says it is but an “es¬ 
say,” but it has a distinct and definite aim 
—to exhibit the history with which it deals 
as one continuous fact. An interesting 
minor study which this book affords is the 
mannerisms of the different ecclesiastical 
districts. The Somerset church is essen¬ 

tially different from that of an East Angli¬ 
can, or a Yorkshire from a building in the 
midlands. This is the same in monastic 
churches. Each order appears to have 
originated a school of building of its own. 
In the works of the cisterian family, for 
instance, there is a peculiar and Indefina¬ 
ble tenderness which cannot be mistaken. 
Rev. James Dellahay’s “Series of Dis¬ 
courses upon architecture in England from 
the Norman era to the close of the Reign 
of Queen Elizabeth,” is a valuable work, 
whish necessarily deals much, tbo’ by no 
means profoundly, with church architect¬ 
ure; Richard Rolt Brash's “Ecclesiastical 
Architecture of Ireland to the close of the 
Twelfth Century, accompanied by Inter¬ 
esting Historical and Antiquarian Notices 
of Numerous Ancient Remains of that Per¬ 
iod,” is especially valuable because it 
treats of a branch of the subject much 
neglected. Charles Eliot Norton’s volume 
on “Historical Studies of Church Build¬ 
ings in the Middle Ages In Venice, Siena 
* and Florence,” combines accurate scholar¬ 
ship with a graceful and popular descrip¬ 
tive style. Edward Peacock’s “English 
Church Furniture, Ornaments and Decora¬ 
tions of the Period of the Reformation, as 
Exhibited in a list of Goods Destroyed in 
Certain Lincolnshire Churches, A. D. 
1566,” is unique in its way. The era of 
the reformation attracts us more strongly 
than any other, To many the heroic age 
of antiquity is unknown, and the middle 
ages are a blank, but the great drama of 
the sixteenth century is in a measure fa¬ 
miliar to all whose knowledge extends be¬ 
yond the annals contained in the Holy 
Scriptures, Since the days when Charles 
the Great laid the foundation of the politics 
of modern Europe, no change so 
mighty had come across the lives of 
men as that which separated the northern 
races from the common worship of Europe, 
it was this period which gave to the church 
many of the most interesting forms of 
church ornament,and these may be studied 
in this volume—if we have the patience 
required for the decipherment of ancient 
and exhausting schedules of property. 

Keramic art has its most elaborate rep¬ 
resentative in the superb volumes which 
Messrs. Audsley and Bowes have Issued 
under the title of “Keramic Art in Japan,” 
Here for the first time Japanese pottery 
has been clsssified, aud the authors have 
traced every available stream of informa¬ 
tion to its source. Collections have been 
examined both at home and abroad; Jap¬ 
anese authorities have been catechetically 
examined, and as a result a scholarly and 


beautiful work is presented. The colored 
illustrations possess all the beauty of the 
original plates aud the student will find in 
them a wealth of technical information,—a 
valuable mine of lore. Christopher Dresser’s 
book on “Japan, its Architecture, Art and 
Adornments,” is also rich in information 
concerning the art resources of that won¬ 
derful empire. It deals largely with the 
domestic manufactures, and the author 
devotes considerable space to an explana¬ 
tion of how the prevailing architecture 
resulted from climatic and religious 
influences, and how the ornaments 
with which domestic objects are 
figured, and the very finish of the objects 
themselves, are traceable to religious 
teachings. Just as the Greeks, Moors and 
other people associated with their archi¬ 
tecture certain cjnventional forms, so the 
Japanese have a national style of conven¬ 
tional ornament. And we ^might include 
under this head of “Art and Architecture” 
the three volumes which perpetuate the 
“Masterpieces of the Centennial;” and we 
certainly shall so include the two superb 
folios of Louis Viardot, which contain the 
“Masterpieces of French Art,” a sumptu¬ 
ous work. Lucy M. Mitchell’s “History 
of Ancient Sculpture” gathers up the frag¬ 
ments of the artistic past into a beautiful 
volume. She has treated of the monu¬ 
ments of Egypt, Chaldea, Assyria, Persia, 
those lbft by the Phoaneeians on many 
shores and those found in Asia Minor, 
Greece, on the islands of the iEgean, and in 
Italy. The treaties follows the historical 
method which alone permits of a com¬ 
parison between cruder and riper works, 
and exhibits the growth of man’s imagi¬ 
native and creative powers. 

We have scarcely space to note the very 
many volumes which should be included 
under this head and which tempt our 
pencil at the expense of our professional 
discretion at the recollection of contrac¬ 
ted space. But Lubke’s great work 
in two volumes on the “Outlines of 
the History of Art” Is one of the most val¬ 
uable. Their looks would tempt the book 
lover—they certainly will tempt the art 
Btudent. Dr. Franz Yon Reber’s “Histofy 
of Ancient Art,” is another elaborate 
work, dealing, of course, largely with 
Greece, Egypt, Persia, Palestine, and other 
Semitic nations. Maeliett’s “Illustrated 
Dictionary of Words used in Art and 
Archse fiogy”ia one of the hand books which 
are indispensable to the neophyte and is so 
full that it can be commended with satis¬ 
faction and confidence. Here is Winckle- 
mann’s “History of Ancient Art” of which 
not one hundred copies are In this country. 
A treasure in its way and very rare. The 
American Academy notes, in two volumes, 
and the Salon catalogues may be studied 
with profit. Henry Gorringe’s great folio 
on “Egyptian Obelisks,” Cesnola’s work on 
“Cyprus, its Ancient Cities, Tombs and 
Temples,” Dr Sehliemaun’s works on 
“Mycense,” and “Illice,” Paine’s massive 
work on Solomon’s temple, and many 
other rich works remain undescribed, and 
we can but mention three old volumes in the 
library, Rev. Mr. Spencer’s large folio, 
printed in London in 1747, entitled 
“Polymetis, or an Enquiry Concerning the 
Agreement Between the Works of the 
Roman Poets and the Remains of the An¬ 
cient Artists, Being an Attempt to Illus¬ 
trate them Mutually from One Another,” 
and a strange old work issued in Venice in 
1540, illustrating religious architecture, as 
well as a choice volume published in Lon¬ 
don during the close of the last century 
and entitled “A Select Collection of Views 
and Ruins in Rome and its Vicinity.” The 
engravings in this last work are marvels of 
fineness. 
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